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(ORIGINAL.) 

AN ATTEMPT TO ILLUSTRATE THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE CORPORATE SEAL OF THIS BOROUGH, AND TO 
EXPLAIN THE MEANING OF THE WORDS “ LITHER- 
LAND” AND “ LITHERPOOL.” 

= 

There is no field over which the imagination has roamed 
with more unlimited control than that of poetry; and 
there is not, perhaps, any subject which is more jndebted 
to conjecture than that of antiquarian research. 

Various attempts have been made to decipher the in- 
scription on the Corporate Seal of this borough, but in 
none has the result been completely successful. 

This defect has, I observe, induced Mr. Field to publish 
anessay on the subject. It contains many judicious ob- 
servations ; it accounts, in a very simple and natural man- 
ner, for the appearance of a D, instead of a B, in ‘* Bor- 
gesiu,” and of a D, instead of an H, in the word * Jodis,” 
on the scroll; but there are some remarks in which I 
cannot concur. 

In the first place, Mr. Field thinks that *‘ Sigillum” 
was originally written in full, and not as it now appears 
on the seal. I am not of that opinion. There does not 
seem ever to have been space sufficient for inserting the 
word at full length; and I consider it as being almost 
impossible that any engraver, however stupid, ignorant, 
or blundering, could have mistaken the final letters in 
" Sigillum” for the contraction, which we now see, and 
an 8. Indeed, the S is so similar in its formation to the 
others, as well as regular in its position, that I am induced 
to conclude that no interpretation can be correct from 
which it is excluded. 

If the arguments which Mr. Field draws from the simi- 

larity of one § to another be valid in his case, the simi- 

larity of one S to another must be equally valid in this. 

For my own part, I am inclined to attach considerable 

weight to both. 

In Troughton’s History there are two readings of this 

inscription ; the one, ‘* Sigilium societatis commune bor. 

sium de Liverpool ;” and the other, ‘‘ Sigillum socie- 
tatis commune donum regis in villa de Liverpool.” Mr. 

Ficld adopts the former of these two, with the exception 


tural and too modern a word for corporation, and an unna- 
tural and too classical a place for it to occur between the 
words commor and seal in law Latin.” That ** socretus” 
was an uncoinmon or unprecedented word for corporation, 
at the period to which he alludes, may be true ; but I can 
see no reason why it should be called ‘ unnatural.” 
Surely, Mr. Field does not mean to say that it was un, 
natural at that time, any more than it is at the present, 
for a lawyer to write, or the law to be written, in classical 
Latin. 

To the latter reading he very properly objects. It is 
altogether unsupported either by analogy or example. 

By rejecting ‘* sucictatis,” we have three readings of 
the inscription, to which I take the liberty of suggesting 
a fourth, by inserting signum instead of “ societatis ;’' and 
then the whole will run thus,—** Sigilium signum com- 
mune borgensium de Leverpl, or Leverpool ;"’ that is, 
The seal, the common, or corporate sign, signature, or 
sanction of the burgesses of Liverpool; or, The common 
seal, the sign, signature, or sanction of the burgesses of 
Liverpool. 

Of course, I give this, in the absence of all conclusive 
reasoning or documentary proof, merely as a conjecture, 
which any one is at liberty to adopt, or reject, as his judg- 
ment inclines. 

The correct interpretation of the word “ Jodis,” on the 
scroll, is, no doubt, Johis, a contraction of Johannis. Mr. 
Gregson’s interpretation is whimsical enough ; and if the 
bird on the seal be the *‘ aquila Jovis,” I shall only say, 
in the language of the poet, “‘ heu quantum mutata ab illis.” 
The eagle, if represented by this simple, meek-looking 
bird, has fully as much reason to complain of the artist as 
the Irish gentleman had to complain of his nurse, and 
might, with equal propriety, say, “ I was once considered 
a very noble, majestic looking bird, but you have changed 
me.” 

Mr. Field, after enumerating a variety of ways in which 
the word Liverpool has been spelled, adds—** it is remark- 
able that, in one of the records of Edward III. we read Wal- 
ton juxta Liverpoll, which, considering that Walton then 
was, and very long afterwards, the parish—and Liverpool 
then, and very long afterwards, a very insignificant place, 
is to me unaccountable.” 

The reason why the record has ** Walton juxta Liver- 
poll,” may be explained in the following manner: Records 
are documents of great public importance, and whatever 
they describe, ought to be done with the utmost clearness 
and precision. It is not sufficient that the description may 
be understood ; it ought to be done so as to render it im. 
possible for any one to misunderstand it. 

Now, seaport towns, however small, however subordi- 
nate in point of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, are, in general, 
more publicly known than inland villages or townships, 
upon whatever ground they may rest their claim to su- 
periority in other respects. A seaport is always a certain 
mark of situation, as well as of distinction ; and, in the 
present instance, the record might have said ** Walton on 


ton le Dale,” (for there are two Waltons,) but it would 
not have pointed out its local position ; it would not have 
stated its proximity to any well-known place with that 
certainty, with that clearness, which the words ** Walton 
juxta Liverpoll” do. In directing people to any place 
with which they are unacquainted, we generally say that 
the unknown place is in the vicinity of some place that is 
notorious, to which they can readily find their way, or to 
which almost every person they meet is capable of direct~ 
ing them. It is not the magnitude of a place which ought 
to form the ground of direction, but the notoriety. 

For any one to write ** Sheerness juxta Queenborough,” 
would be of little, or no use, the former being much more 
extensively known than the latter, though it is a royal bo- 
rough, and sends members to Parliament. 

We now come to the explanations which have been 
given of the word Liverpool. 

This word has been variously spelled ; but it is gene- 
rally supposed that ** Litherpool”’ is the most ancient spel- 
ling, and that all the other modes are merely corruptions. 
In this opinion Mr. Field concurs. 

** At first,” says he, ** I conceive, that whenever the 
town was called by the common people Lyverpool, it was 
not from any respect to the lever, but in corruption of 
Lytherpool, as it is named by Camden, that is, the pool 
of Litherland.” 

Why * Lytherpool’’ should be called ** the pool of Li- 
therland,” I am at a loss to conceive. It has no imme- 
diate connexion with Litherland; and if it had been in- 
tended to name it from any manor or township, it is very 
probable that it would have received its appellation from 
some of those which are in its vicinity, as Kirkdale, Walton, 
Bootle, or Toxteth, and not from a place so remote as 
Litherland. 

Litherland is a compound word as well as Litherpoo}, 
that is, ‘* Lither-land,” and ** Lither-pool;" and the 
only thing which remains to be explained, is the meaning 
of the adjective ** Lither,’”? which is common to both. 
Camden, the ‘‘ father of British topography,” says, 
** that Lytherpool, in Saxon, is Liferpole,”’ and ** lifer,” 
adds Mr. Field, ** means, in Saxon, the entrail called the 
liver,” and that he knows * of no authority except that 
of Troughton’s History of Liverpool, for explaining Li- 
verpool to mean the lower pool, as it was lately called by a 
writer in the Liverpool Courier.” 

Whatever truth there may be in the explanation which 
Troughton’s History, or the writer in the Liverpool Courier 
has given, upon whatever authority it may rest, it has, at 
least, one thing in its favour, of which the ** father of 
British topography” has not availed himself in the present 
instance, and that is—common sense. 

If Litherpool was written in Saxon Liferpole, (which I 
do not believe,) and if lifer there means liver (the entrail 
so called,) then are lifer in Saxon, and liver in English 
translations of Lither,—and, by consequence, we get Li« 
verland and Liverpool ; that is, Entrail-land and Entraile 








of ** societatie,”” which he considers as being ** an unua- 





the Hill,” which would have distinguished it from ** Wake 


pool. Can any one believe this? Or was common sense 
ever more cruelly crucified ? 
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For the meaning of Lither, there is no necessity to dig 
either into the bowels of the earth or the bowels of man ; 
it ics much nearer the surface 3 and there is just as much 
reason in such an interpretation as there was in his trans- 
lating certain British words inscribed upon some stones or 
pillars on Salisbury Plain, (called Stone-henge.) ** Chorca 
gigantum,” which the author of the ** Lev Parliamen- 
faria” says ought to be translated ** Conventus magna. 
tum.” Certainly there is not much sense in either Lifer- 
pole, or Chorca giguntum; but of the two, it was far more 
natural for the giants to be fond of a jig, than for the 
people of Liverpool to name their village, or town, after 
one of the entrails of a carcase, 

Indeed, the giants evinced great judgment in selecting 
so roomy a place for their pastime 3 and as the devil was, 
no doubt, their dancing-master, he, perhaps, finding his 
pupils rather clumsy and awkward, sect up the stones in 
question to direct their movements. 

Mr. Ficld, in his essay, inclines to the opinion that 
** Litherland and Litherpool were sometimes calied Liver- 
land and Liverpool.” I think it is more likely that they 
were called Literland and Literpool; and, in confirma. 
tion of this, Troug)iton, in his history, quotes the words 
of a grant made by Roger of Poictiers, to one of his fol- 
lowers, of ** Litcrland,” that is, I presume, what we 
would now write Loilerland, ‘ 

Almost every body knows what is understood by the 
very common and familiar expression, ** the lither-man’s 
load,” namely, the lazy man's load. 

** Lither,”? then, means lazy, sluggish, loitering, in- 
active, inert, stagnant, still, slow, soft, light, heartless, 
unproductive, unfruittul, unprofitable, barren, &c. 

** Lith, Litha, Lithe, A. S. Tener, mollis, lenis, mitis 3 
Lithra, mollior,” and the verbs, ** Lishian, Gelithian, 
or Lithegian, lenive, miligare, mollire, quictem dare."— 
Lye’s A. S. Dict. 

** Lither, placidus, tranquillus.°—Skinner’s Etymology. 

“ Lither, iners, ignavus, dcsidiosus.’—T. Tomasius’ 
Dict. 

In Virgil we have * mite stagnum,” a standing pool, 
water quiet, and without surges. **Zgnavum pecus,” 
Virgil: an unproductive, or unprofitable flock. In 
Dutch, ** dither” is rendered by ** Lui, Traag,” convey- 
ing the same meaning, though in diffvrent words. 

There is, also, a secondary sense in which this word 
has been used. 

* Litha,”’ in Gothic, signifies a joinf, a bent part, that 
which is inclined, bowed down, or lowered, and, by taking 
away the purticipial termination, ed, lower. 

* Litha neaso."—Goth. * The nose joint; the june- 
tion at which the descent or bend of the nose commences. 

It is said of Macheth, that he was perfect of **lith and 
limb ;” and in the productions of our poets we frequently 
meet with the expression ** didi and listen,” that is, in the 
Scripture phraseology, ** Low down thine ear and attend.” 


” 


** Lentus in umbra."—Virg.  Reclined in the shade.” 

Lath, and lather, are from the same source. Lath is 
that which is made ¢/in or pliant. Lather is that which 
makes soft, pliant, or bending. 

It is snid that “a beard well lathered is half shaved.” 

The vulgar expression, ** lether him,” does not merely 
mean beat him, but, beat him until he becomes soft, pliant, 
or yielding, or, in other words, until you make ** clry and 
mortar of him;” that is, make him as clay is made into 
mortar. 

To conclude, I am decided)y of opinion that the epithet 
Lither was prefixed to land, and pool, on account of its 
being descriptive of their sluggish, inert, stagnant, marshy, 
or unprofitable nature, at the time when it was bestowed. 
It has nothing whatever to do with “iver,” either in 
English or Saxon: it is an error of Camden,—he has od 
stituted sound for sense, and in giving the word a deriva- 
tion which is not only uncommon, but inapplicable. he 
bas rendered it ridiculous. JOUN CLARKE. 





| FUNERAL OF CONACHAR’S FATHER, THE HIGHLAND 


nin 2 the removal of the danger, now so imminently pressin 

e } c Go Ug itt. should pe: mit of his body being conveyed toa dininguished 

“Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | convent in the north, where he was destined ultimately to 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” repose with all his ancestry. 

pa | ** A number of boats pushed off from various points of 

the near and more distant shore, many displaying sable 

banners, and others having their several pipers in the bow, 





CHIEFTAIN. A A ‘ ’ 

who, from time to time, poured forth a few notes of a 

iP ae /sirill, plaintive, and wailing character, and intimated to 

(From Sir Waller Scotl’s Second Series of the Chronicles of the tie Glover that the ceremony was about to take place. 
Canongale) These sounds of lamentation were but the tuning, as it 

were, of the instruments, compared with the general wail 


' which was speedily to be raised. 
(Continued from our last.) ** A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, 
“ry even, as it seemed, from the remote and distant glens, out 
** Simon Glover being thus left to his own painful re-' of which the Dochart and the Lochy pour their streams 
flections, nothing better remained, after having attcnded to | into Loch Tay. It was in a wiid and inaccessible spot, 
the comforts of the dumb companion of his journey, than | where the Campbells, at a subsequent period, founded their 
to follow the herdsman’s advice; and, ascending towards, strong fortress of Finlayrigg, that the redoubted commane- 
the top ef an eminence called Tom-an-Lonach, or the) der of the Clan Quhele drew his last breath ; and, to give 
Knoll of Yew Trees, after a walk of half an hour, he! due pomp to his funeral, his corpse was now to be brought 
reached the summit, and could look down on the broad! down the Loch to the island assigned for his temporary 
expanse of the lake, of which the height commanded a’ place of rest. The funeral fleet, led by the chieftain’s 
noble view. A few aged and scattered yew trees, of great! barge, from which a huge black banner was displayed, 
size, still vindicated for the beautiful green hill the name! had made more than two-thirds of its voyage ere it was 
attached toit. Buta far greater number had fallen a sa-| visible trom the eminence on which Simon Glover stood to 
crifice to the general demand for bow-staves in that warlike | overlook the ceremony. The instant the distant wail of the 
age, the bow being a weapon much used by the moun. ! coronach was heard proceeding from the a!tendants on the 
taineers, though those which they employed, as well as! funeral barge, all the subordinate sounds of lamentation 
their arrows, were, in shape and form, and especially in| were hushed at once, as the raven ceases to croak and the 
cflicacy, far inferior to the archery of merry England.—! hawk to whistle whenever the scream of the cagle ts heard. 
The dark and shattered individual yews which remained, ! The boats, which had floated hither end thither upon the 
were, like the veterans of a broken host, occupying. in lake, like a flock of water fowl dispersing themselves on 
i its surface, now drew together, with an appearance of 


disorder, some post of advantage, with the stern purpose 
of resisting to the list. Behind this eminence, but de-| order, that the funeral flotilla might pass onward, and 


tached from it, arose a higher hill, ‘partly covered with] that they themselves might fall into their proper places. 
copse-wocd, partly opening into glades of pasture, where| In the meanwhile, the piercing din of the war-pipes be- 
the cattle strayed, finding a scanty sustenance among the! came louder and louder, and the cry from the numberless 
spring heads and marshy places, where the fresh grass, boats which followed that from which the black banner of 
began first to arise. the Chiet’ was displayed, rose in wild unison up to the 
“ Tine opposite, or northern, shore of the luke presented } Tom-an-Lonach, from which the Glover viewed the spec- 
a far more Alpine prospect than that upon which the Glover] tacle. The galley which headed’ the procession, bore on 
was stationed. Woods and thickets ran up the sides of the! its poop a species of scaffold, upon which, arrayed in white 
mountains, and disappeared among the sinuositics formed) linen, and with the face bare, was displayed the corpse of 
by the winding ravines which separated them from each! the deceased Chieftain. His son, and the nearest relatives, 
other; bat, far above these specimens of a tolerable, na-| filled the vesscl, while a great number of boats, of every 
tural soil, arose the swart and bare meuntains themselves, | description that could be assembled, either on Loch Tay 
in the dark gray desolation proper to the season. itself, or brought by land-carriagetrom Loch Earn and 
*¢ Some were peaked, some broad-crested, some rocky! otherwise, followed in the rear, some of them of very frail 
and precipitous, others of a tamer outline 3 and theclan of| materials. There were even curraghs, composed of ox 
Titans seemed to be commanded by their appropriate chicf-| hides stretched over hoops of willow, in the manner of the 
tains,—the frowning mountain of Ben Lawers, and the} ancient British 3 and some committed themselves to rafts 
still more lofiy eminence of Ben Mobr, arising high above} formed for the occasion, from the readiest. materials that 
the rest, Whose peaks retain a dazzling helmct of snow far] occurred, and united in such a precarious manner as to 
into the summer season, and sometimes during the whole] render it probable, that, before the accomplishment of the 
year. Yet the borders of this wild and sylvan region,| voyage, some’of the clansmen of the deceased might be 
where the mountains descended upon the lake, intiniated, | sent to‘attend their Chieftain in the world of spirits. 
even at that early period, many traces of human habita-|  ** When the principal flotilla came.in sight of the smaller 
tion. Hamlets were sen, especially. on the northern mar-| group of boats collected towards the foot of the lake, and 
gin of the lake, half hid among the little glens that poured | bearing off from the litte island, they hailed each other 
their tributary streams into Loch Tay, which, like many | with a shout’so loud and general, and terminating in a 
earthly things, made a fair show at a distance, but, when| cadence so wildly prolonged, that not only the deer fled 
more closely approached, were disgustful ahd repulsive, | from their caves for miles around, and sought the distant 
from their squalid want of the conveniences which attend | recesses of the mountains; but even the domestic cattle, 
even Indian wigwams. They were inhabited by a race | accustomed to the voice of man,, felt_the full panic which 
who neither cultivated the earth nor cared for the enjoy-; the buman shout strikes into the wilder tribes, and, like 
ments which isdustry procures. The women, although | them, fled from their pasture into morasses and dingles. 
otherwise treated with affection, and even delicacy of respect, | _** Summoned forth from their convents by those sounds, 
discharged all the absolutely necessary domestic labour. | the monks, who inhabited the little islet, began to issue 
The med (excepting some reluctant use of ‘an il!-formed | from its lowly portal, with cross.and banner, and as much 
plough, or, more frequently, a spade, grudgin.ly gone jof ecclesiastical state as they had the means of displaying ; 
through, and as a task intiniiely beneath them) took no| their bells, at the same time, of which the edifice possessed 
other employment than the charge of the herds of black |three, pealing the death-toll over the long lake, which 
cattle, in which their wealth consisted. At all other tiines | came to the ears ef the now silent multitude, mingled with 
they hunted, fished, or marauded, during the brief inter- |the solemn chant of the Catholic Church, raised by the 
vals of peace, by way of pastime, plundering with bolder |! monks in their procession. Various ceremonies were gone 
license, and fighting with embiitered animosity, in time of through, while the kindred of the deceased carried the 
war, which, public or private, ypon a broader or more re- | body ashore, and, placing it on a bank long consecrated to 
stricted scale, formed the proper business of their lives, the purpose, made the Deasil around the departed. When 
and the only one which they esteemed worthy of them. the corpse was uplifted to be borne into the church, another 
* ‘The magnificent bosom of the lake itself was a scene | united yell burst from the assembled multitude,-in which 
to gaze on with delizht. Its noble breadth, with its ter- }the deep shout of warriors, and the shrill wail of’ females, 
mination in a full and beautiful run, was rendered yet |joined their notes with the tremulous voice of age, and the 
more picturesque by one of those islets which are often | babbling ery of childhood. The coronach was again, and 
happily situated in Scottish lakes. The ruins upon that |for the last time, shrieked, as the body was carried into 
isle, now almost shapcless, being overgrown with wood, | the interior of the church, where only the nearest relatives 
rose, at the time we speak of, into the towers and pinnacles | of the deceased, and the most distinguished of the leaders 
of a priory, where slumbered the remains of Sibiila, /of the clan, were permitted to enter. The last yell of woe 
daughter of Hehry I. of England, and consort of Alexan. {was so terribly loud, and answered by so many hundred 
der the Virst of Scotland.. This holy place had been jechoes, that the citizen of Perth instinctively raised bis 
deemed of dignity sufficient to be the deposit of the remains |hands to his ears, to shut out, or deaden, at least, a sound 
of the captain of the Clan Quhele, at least till times when {so piercing.”—Vol. iii. pp. 77—86. 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION. it; it was, at all events, impossible that this could hap- Advertigenrents. 
ceataigiieeten pen before nightfall. : 
— rae In this dreadful and perilous situation evening passe¢ p Pa. Pay Se ie 
ih eeieties elena away. Noone appeared, and the river still continued to DIORAMA, BOLD-STRERT. 
THIS EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a 


rise. The sky lowered and looked threatening 5 the torrent 


Those of my readers who have walked on the banks of | rushed by, darker and more impetuous, every few mo- 


the Adige, below Rovigo, in Italy, will know, that abouta 


ments reminding me, by the wrecks which it bore along 


league and a half from that town, there are one or two | with it, of the frailty of the tenure by which I held my 


islands in the midst of the channel, between which and 
the shore the water is not more than a foot deep; and 
those who have never stirred from home have probably 
heard, that the Adige is extremely subject ‘to violent 
inundations, equally remarkable for the suddenness of 
their rise and fall, owing to its mountainous origin and 
short course. 

On the evening of one of the last days of May, I arrived 
opposite to one of theseislands. The water was as pure as 
crystal, gently flowing over a fine pebbly channel; the 
island, which might ‘be about forty yards from the shore 
upon which I stood, though more than double that dis- 
tance on the other side, was inviting from its extreme 
greenness, and from a profusion of hyacinths upon one 
side,—a flower to which I am extremely partial. Three 
or four trees also grew upon its edge, the trunks inclining 
over the water, and with but few branches. After a day’s 
walk, nothing is more agreeable than wading in a stream; 
and as I had sufficient time to spare, I resolved upon 
reaching the island. This was soon accomplished ; I 
found the depth nowhere exceed two feet, and the island, 
when I reached it, as agreeable as I had fancied it to be; 
and having culled a large bouquet, I lay down upon the 
hyacinth bank, and gave myself up to those pleasant re- 
collections of home, and past scenes, which the fragrance 
of this flower brought along with it. 

I had lain, I think, about a quarter of an hour, entirely 
forgetful of time and place, (a busy actor in scenes far re- 
moved by both,) when my attenticn was slightly roused 
by a distant sound, which I supposed at first to be thunder, 
a good deal having been heard to the northward in the 
course of the day; and when it continued, and grew 
louder, I still supposed it was one of those prolonged 
peals which are so frequent to the south of the Alps. 
Soon, however, the sound changed, and seemed like the 
sea; and, as it became still louder, I started up in some 
alarm, and, what a sight met my eye! At the distance of 
afew hundred yards } saw a mountain of dark waters 
rushing towards me with inconceivable velocity, like a 

erpendicular wall, and now roaring louder than the 
loudest thunder. Not a moment was to be lost; the level 
of the island would be instantly covered, and to gain the 
shore was impossible, for we cannot run through water 
with the swiftness with which we pass over dry ground. 
I instantly made for the largest of the trees, and had 
gained an elevation of about ten fect above the island 
when the flood reached it. As it came nearer, its power 
appeared resistless; it seemed as if it would sweep the 
island from its foundations ; and I entertained not a ray 
of hope that the trunk upon which I was seated would 
escape the force of the torrent. It came, and the tree 
remained firm ;—it covered the island and all its vegeta- 
tion in an instant ; and I saw it rush beneath me, bearing 
along with it the insignia of its power and fury—huge 
branches and roots, fragments of bridges, implements of 
household use, and dead animals. 

As regarded myself, the first and immediate danger of 
destruction was over; but a moment's reflection—one 
glance around me, showed that I had but small cause for 
congratulation. Betwixt the island and the shore, a tor- 
rent that no human strength could withstand rolled im- 
oa ae 3 on; and, although not fifty yards over, it would 

ave been as impracticable an attempt to pass it as if its 
breadth had been as many leagues. The first rush had 
left the tree unloosened, yet a second might carry it away ; 
and the flood was still rising. Almost every minute 1 
could perceive the distance betwixt me and the water 
pecrem and, indeed, I was not more than four feet aboye 
its surface. I had only two grounds of hope,—the most 
languid, however, that ever was called by the name,—it 
was possible that some person might see my situation from 
the shore, before nightfall, and eine others to my assist- 
ance; and it was possible, also, that the river might rise 
no higher, and speedily subside. The first of these chances 
was one of very improbable occurrence, for this part of 
the country is but thinly inhabited,—the high road did 
Not lie along the river side, and the shore, for three or four 
hundred yards from the channel of the river, was over- 
flowed to the depth of probably three or four fect; no 
boat could reach the island; and if a rope or cord could 
be thrown so far, it was extremely improbable that I 
should catch it, as it was impossible for me to stir from 
the tree upon which I was seated; and as to any likeli- 
hood of the water subsiding, there was no appearance of 


existence. The shores, on both sides, were changed into 
wide lakes; and the red sun went angrily down, over a 
waste of red waters. Night at length closed in, and a 
dreadful night it was. Sometimes I fancied the tree was 
loosening from its roots, and sloped more over the water}; 
sometimes I imagined the whole island was swept away, 
and that [ was sailing down the torrent. I found that my 
mind occasionally wandered, and I had the precaution to 
take out of my pocket a silk handkerchief, which I tore 
in several strips, and, tying them tog: ther, bound myselt 
round the middle toa pretty thick branch which supported 
my back: this, I thought, might prevent me trom falling, 
if giddiness seized me, or momentary sleep should overtake 
me. During the night many strange fancies came over 
me, besides that very frequent one of supposing the island 
sailing down the torrent. Sometimes I fancied I was 
whirling round and round; at other times I thought the 
torrent was flowing backward; now and then I fancied I 
saw huge black bodies carried towards me upon the sur- 
face, and I shrunk back to avoid contact with them 3 at 
other times I imagined something rose out of the water 
beneath, and attempted to drag me down; often I felt 
convinced I heard screams mingle with the rushing tor- 
rent, and-once all sound seemed entirely to cease, and I 
could have almost ventured to descend, so ceitain I felt 
that the channel was dry : once or twice I dropped asleep 
for a moment, but almost instantly awoke with so violent 
a start that if J] had not been fastened I must have fallen 
from my seat. 

The night gradually wore away—it was warm and dry, 
so that I suflered no inconvenience from cold. I became 
nearly satisfied of the stability of the trunk, which was my 
only refuge; and, although deliverance was uncertain, at 
all events distant, I made up my mind to endure as long 
as [ could: and thus I passed the night, under a starless 
sky, and the dark flood roaring beneath me. Before morn- 
ing broke I felt assured that the waters had begun to sub- 
side; the noise, I thought, was less; IU fancied I saw 
shrubs appear above water on the island, and the trees 
upon shore assumed their usual appearance ;_ and, with the 
first dawn of day, I joyfully perceived that I had not been 
mistaken ; the waters had fallen at least three feet; and be- 
fore sunrise the greater part of the island was leftdry. Never 
did criminal, reprieved upon the scaffold, shake off his 
bonds with more joy than I did mine that bound me to 
the tree. I crept down the trunk, which still hung over 
the torrent, and stepped about knee-deep on the island; I 
then waded to the part which was dry, and lay down, ex- 
hausted with the night’s watching, and aching with the 
position in which I had been obliged to remain. 

The water now continued to fall perceptibly every mo- 
ment; soon the island was entirely dry, and the inunda- 
tion on shore had subsided into the natural channel; but 
still the torrent was too strong and deep to attempt a pas- 
sage, especially weakened as I was by the occurrences of 
the last twelve hours, and by the want of food. I had no 
certainty as to the hour, for I had not, of course, remem- 
bered to wind up my watch the evening before: judging 
from the height of the sun, however, the water had so 
much diminished before noon, that in two or three hours 
more I might attempt to gain the shore. About three in 
the afternoon I accardingly entered the stream; I found 
it nowhere deeper than four feet, and, with a little strug: 
gling and buffeting, succeeded in gaining the bank which 
I once thought I should never have trodden more. The 
bunch of hyacinths, which I had not forgotten to bring 
from the island, I still held in my hand. I have dried a 
few of them, and kept them ever since: never do I smell 
this flower, as { walk through the woods or the fields, that 
I do not experience, in part, the sensations I felt when I 
lifted my head: and saw the impetuous flood rushing to- 
wards me; and, however dreadful the reality may be, the 
recollection of it is not unmixed with pleasure. I often 
open the leaves where lie these withered hyacinths, and I 
cannot say, that, whea I look upon them, I ever think 
they have been dearly purchased. 





matinemnad 
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Physicians.—A physician recommended a patient to 
take coffee in preference to tea. A person who heard him, 
said, if he had prescribed the coffee for himself, instead of 
tea, he should not have been surprised ; for ** physicians 
es to have a fee attached to every thing they have to do 
with, 











VIEW of the INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful fn 
all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGL ERRE, the 
most beautiful effect of Pussing Sunshine—an etfeet soa 
mirably executed that it has*'excited the wonder and ad 
miration net only of an extraordinarily large portion of 
the Publie in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists 
of both Capitals, who have unanimously pronpunced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witnessed. 

(7 Open from Ten till Dusk, 
Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Children under 
Twelve Years of Age, Half Price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-ROATS, &., AND TO PER 
SONS LEARNING TO SWIM. 





IMPROVED MARINE 
LIFE PRESERVERS, 





3.83 
Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets, 

EGERTON SMITH & Co. 

Have on Sale, at their GenernAL Printing Orrice, Lord. 
street, Liverpool, 
IMPROVED MARINE 

LIFE PRESERVERS: 

These Preservers may be put on as readily as @n ordinary 
waistcoat, and they will sustain the wearer in the water, with 
the head and shoulders above the surface, without the slight. 
est exertion on his part. They will defend the body from 
external bruises, and keep the wearer much warmer than 
he would be without them. They form no impediment to 
the swimmer; and any person may readily learn to swim by 
their means, 

To persons wrecked at sea, they will be of the utmost im. 
portance, asit is not necessary to take off any part of the 
wearing apparel; and the wearer may thus not only preserve 
his clothes, but also any money he muy be possessed of, 

To Boats’ Crews, and especially those of Life Boats, there 
Marine Preservers would be most invaluable, as they serve 
to keep the body warm and dry; nor do they, in the slight- 
est degree, prevent the wearer from using the oars; whilst, 
by inspiring confidence, they may be the means of inducing 
seamen to venture where it would be unsafe, or fatal, to go 
without them, 

They are equally adapted for femates, and supersede the n@ 
cessity of taking off any part of the apparel. They would 
also be found most agreeable to Ladies, tu be used over their 
ordinary bathing dresses. 

They may be had either lined or padded, and s0 made as to 
adjust themsélves to persons of all sizes. 

Persons in the country, who are desirous of becoming pur. 
chasers, are requested to state about their weight, and thelr 
stature and bulk, 

The prices of the Preservers vary from One Pound te 
Twenty-five Shillings, or upwards, according to their finish, 
and any person remitting the money (post-paid) may have 
one of the most complete description forwarded to his ad- 
dress, 

An allowance made for a wholesale order, or for exporta- 
tion, 

E. Situ and Co. pledge themselves to return the purchase- 
money, if these Marine Preservers du not answer the descrip. 
tion they have here given of them. 

It is presumed that these Marine Preservers would sell very 
well abroad. 
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Tuesday -- 3 2 29 2 65/16 10 

Wednesday 4 3 22 3 52\/15 6 Moon's Last Quarter. 
Thursduy 5 425 4 59/14 6 Bon'face, D.Cuin.b. 1771 
Friday «++» 6 5 23 6 1/13 10 ‘Trinity Term begins. 
Saturday.» 7 649 7 £613 8} 

Sunday--.- 8 7 59 8 31/13 11 Pirst Sunday after Triality 
Monday -. 9 68 9 2414 7 

Tuesday --10 9 4810 41u5. | 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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LINES. 
—_>- 

Twine no more the cypress wreath, 
Pace no more the “ blasted heath ;” 
Weep no more, nor seek to brood 
O'er hidden griefs, in solitude : 

What avails it? Weal or woe 

Rule alternate here below : 
Happiness, ideal maid ! 

Wooed in throngs, or sought in shade, 
Never, yet, to mortal sight, 

Stood revealed in cloudless light; 
Worshipped, but denied to earth, 
Owning, still, celestial birth. 


Mirth, to mirth address the vow, . 
Twine the rose around thy brow; 
Quaff the fragrance of the spring, 
Wake the lyre’s ecstatic string, 

And bid the descant, blythe and free, 
Celebrate Euphrosyne. 


Twine no more the cypress wreath, 
This, though this the realm of death, 
Boots not tears, or rending sigh, 

Or anguish, e’en to agony; 

Man must do his bidding here, 

Be it marked of joy or care; 

Dare the storm, and breast the wave, 
And refuge 64 but in the grave; 
Buch the fiat spoke of fate, 

Guch the doom on all that walt. 


Twine no more the cypress wreath, 
Humid with the dews of death; 
Seek no more the gloomy shade, 
Hie thee to the sunny glade; 

And should fest’ring wound within, 
Fire the brain and bleach the skin, 
Steal the roses from thy cheek, 
And, oh, of dissulution speak! 

Screen It from the prying eye, 
Greatly suffer, greatly die! 

Silent walt the curtain's fall, 
Eternity thy hope,—thy al’ 


Dhorpoul 
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Wo. XV.—(ConcLupEb.) 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—_> 
GAMUEL DANIEL 


DESCRIPTION OF BEAUTY. 
(Translated from Marino) 


Oh, beauty, beams,—nay, flame 
Of that great lamp of light, 
That shines awhile with fame, 
But presently makes night t 
Like winter's short-lived bright 
Or summer's sudden gleams; 
Mow much more dear, so much Jess lasting beame 


Wing’d Jove awny doth fly, 
And with it time doth bears 
And both take suddenly 
The sweet, the fuir, the dear. 
A shining day and clear 
Sueceeds an obscure night, 
had sorrow is the hue of sweet delight 


G. 








With what then, dost thou swell, 
O youth of new-born day ! 
Wherein doth thy pride dwell, 
O beauty made of clay! 
Not with so swift a way 
The headlong current flies, 
As do the sparkling rays of two fair eyes. 


Do not thyself betray 
With wantonizing years; 
O beauty, traitor gay! 
Thy melting life that wears— 
Appearing—disappears ; 
And with thy flying days 
Ends all thy good of price, thy fair of praise. 


Trust not, vain creditor, 
Thy apt deceived view 
In thy false counsellor 
That never tells thee true. 
Thy form and flatter’d hue, 
Which shall so soon transpass, 
1s far more fair than is thy looking-glass. 


Enjoy thy April now, 
Whilst it doth freely shine ;— 
This lightning flash arid show, 
With that clear spirit of thine, 
Will suddenly decline; 
And yon fair murth’ring eyes 
Shall be Love's tombs, where now his cradle lies. 


Old trembling age will come, 
With wmnkl'd cheeks and stains, 
With motion troublesome; 
With skin and bloodless veins, 
That lively visage reaven, 
And made deform’'d and old, 
Hates sight of glass it lov’d so to behold. 


Thy gold and scarlet shall 
Pale silver-colour be; 
Thy row of pearls shall fall 
Like wither'd leaves from tree; 
And thou shalt shortly see 
Thy face and hair to grow 
All plough’d with furrows, overswol'd with snow. 


That which on Flora’s breast, 
All fresh and flourishing, 
Aurora, newly drest, 
Saw in her dawning spring; 
Quite dry and languishing, 
Derriv’d of honour quite, 
Day-closing Hesperus beholds at night. 


Fair is the lily, fair 
The rose, of flowers the eye! 
Both wither in the air, 
Their beauteous colours die; 
And so at length shall lie, 
Depriv'd of former grace, 
The lilies of thy breasts, the roses of thy face. 


What, then, will it avail, 
O youth advised ill! 
In lap of beauty frail, 
To nurse a wayward will, 
Like snake in sun-warm hill? 
Pluck, pluck betime thy flow’r, 
That springs, and parcheth in one short hour. 





MADRIGAL. 
—_- 
Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
And barren with most using:— 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting: — 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh ho! 


‘The following is a Latin version of the Mili sacred to the 
memory of the Rev. E. W. Barnard, inseftéd in the last 
Kaleidoscope: 

M.S. 
REV. EDV. GUL. BARNARD, A.M. 
CARMEN. 


Cara, vale, haud nostris revocanda heu! fietibus umbra, 
Vale! at relicto corpore, 
Tu ne credideris, 
Barbitos ut taceat lacrymis manatibus uda, 
Abesse luctus, et sequi 
Quod monstraris iter 
(Haud dubié felix) animos non velle tuorum ( 
Nam verba suppetunt levi— 
Ab! talis fuerit 
Noster !— que ingenti desunt superata dolore: 
Nec triste sed gratum tui 
Me desiderium ; 
Antiqui memorem, dum vivam, linquet amoria, 
Mihi si adesset carmine 
Calliope, quo tu , 
Pollice si pepulis-e lyram fas esset éodem, 
Quando potenti spiritu 
Tempus mestitiam 
Lenierit, largoque minds (leviore reposta 
PriscAque mente) laverint 
Imbre genus lacryme, 
Haud digno ingenium caruisset munere; nomen 
Circumdedissent debite 
Luaudes atque decus 
Morte carens; dum sancta agerem preeconia, nostris 
In versibus—dotes Deus 
Has tibi nam dederat— 
Quodcunque est clurum atque bonum nituisset amfeis; 
Quam fertile, et cultum fuit— 
Heu! fuit—ingenium, 
Que tibi vis fandi, que mens divinior, orbi 
Vulgassem: ut olim cum tibi 
Favit Apollo pia 
Carmina Flaminii* reddenti, sie duce eodem 
Et casta scripsissem et sacra, 
Versus nunc lyricos 
Nunc tristes elegus fundendo; meque pieta, 
Cunctis fuisset luctui 
Mors tua perpetuo, 
Heu! non fata sinunt! meritis mea musa, dolore 
Devicta permagno, tuis 
Respondere nequit. 
Vellem te radiis septum vidisse Cameense; 
Contaminari gloriam 
Carmine nolo meo, 
Corrupt& lacrymis cithara; sed Tempus honores 
Mox equius libramine 
Jamdudim meritos 
Pensabit sano, nomenque vigebit in omne 
Perenne seclum. Aures tua 
Duwi sic fama ferit : 
Cunctorum, nos virtutum meminisse juvabit. 
Datos honores cernere 
Perplacet hic infra; 
At magis in coelis sacra sublime corona. 
(Merenti enim datur) caput 
Cinctum ndésse placet. 
Cestria, Apr. MVCCCXXVIIL. S.G. FAWCETT. 
* Some intention, it is said, exists of printing a few very 
elegant translations made by the late Rev. Mr. Barnard.from 
the Latin poetry of Mare-Antonio Flaminio, a distinguished 
ornament of the latter ages of Italy. 














TULIP AND FLOWER MANIA. 
=e 

The floral and horticultural shows which are taking place 
in various parts of the kingdom, at this delicious season of 
the year, are a rational, useful, and delightful source of 
enjoyment, of a character very different from “that flower 
mania which was one of the most extraordinary species of 
infatuation to be found on record. In Buckman’s History 
of Inventions there is a very amusing chapter on tulips, 
which we shall give in the Kaleidoscope, and from which 
we shall here cite a few instances of the kind of mania to 
which we have adverted. 

‘6 The species of tulip Semper Augustus has often been 
sold for 2000 florins ;* and it once happened that there 
were only two roots of the kind to be had, the one at Am- 
sterdam, and the other at Huerlem. For a root of the 
species one agreed to give 4600 florins, together with anew 
carriage, two gray horses, and a complete set of harness.” 





* The Dutch florin is two shillings of English money. 
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—_—_—————— 
66 A man, whose name Munting once knew, but could 

not recollect, won, by this trade, (the sale of tulips) more 

than 60,000 florins in the course of four months.”—In 

short, the traffic and gambling in tulips was carried to as 
at a height as that in lottery tickets ever was. 

In Thornton’s Botanical Illustrations it is stated, that, so 

t was the rage for tulips once, in Holland, that the 
Cenqsmamers found it necessary to enact & law that no one 
should give more than fifty pounds for a single root. 

The following is an extract from Carr’s Tour through 
Holland. The passicn of the Dutch for flowers is well 
known. M. Dutens, in his very entertaining and in- 
teresting Memoirs of a Traveller in Retirement, says, that 
at the Kerms, or fair, held at the Hague, in the month of 
May, ** I was witness to a circumstance which I could not 
otherwise have believed, respecting the price of flowers in 
Holtand. I saw 475 guinezs offered, and refused, fora 
hyacinth. It was, to be sure, the most charming flower 
that ever was seen. [t belonged to a florist, at Haerlem; 
and another florist offered this for it. The reason which 
the owner give me for refusing the offer was, that the 
hyacinth was known to all the amateurs of Europe, and 
that he sold the bulbs every year ror more than the interest 
of 500 guineas. These bulbs produced the same sort of 
flower in all its beauty. This singular passion has not 
subsided. At Haerlem, fine narcissuses und jonquils sell 
for an immense price ; and parties are made every summer 
to visit the roses which grow in great perfection at Noord- 
wyh.”"—=_Page 173. 

—=>_— 
FLORAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Monday the 26th ultimo, the annual show of 
tulips, flowers, hothouse plants and fruits, was held 
in the large room at the York Hotel, the room being 
tastefully decorated with evergreens in addition to the 
brilliant display of the favourites of Flora, and a band 
of music being in attendance. The fruits were displayed 
in an anti-room, by which arrangement the luscious gifts of 
Pomona were inspected with much greater convenience 
than attended former exhibitions. Notwithstanding the 
nufavouruble state of the weather, the attendance of visitors 
was numerous and highly respectable ; yet though the room 
was frequently pent = no inconvenience was experienced, 
as the promenaders were obliged to walk in one direct on, 
and there was, consequently, no meeting or jostling with 
each other. The appearance of the room, and the ariange- 
ments altogether, were admirable. 

LIST OF THE PRIZES. 
. TULIPS. 

The premier prize for the best pair of Tulips, a Silver 
Cup, value five guineas, gained by William Leighton, of 
Preston, with the following : 

Surpasse Catafalque-------+--Feathered Bizard 

De Roi cece cvccccccccscooseesFlumed ditto 

Black Bouquet ---.----++-+--Feathered Byblomen 

Roi deSiam.....+--+++++++++-Flamed ditto 

Triumph Royal...-..--++++--Feathered Rose 

Taylor’s Seedling ----++++--+»-Flamed ditto 

Second best pair, Mr. Thomas Pyke. 

Duc de Savoy.--+--..-».--.+»Feathered Bizard 

Earl St. Vincent ----++- +++-Flamed ditto 
-+«»Feathered Byblomen 
+seeeeFlamed ditto 

Triumph Royal.. -- ooee+-Feathered Rose * 

Turner’s Lord Hill ..++-.++--Flamed ditto 

Third best pair, Mr. T. Butler, Manchester. 

Earl St. Vincent «----«-.+--.Feathered Bizard 

Grandeur Superb..----++++-»Flamed ditto 

Blenfait .-..+-++.+..++.. «»-Feathered Byblomen 

‘Transparent Noir..--+- --.-.Flamed ditto 

Sheridan’s Rose.--.-----.-+-+»Feathered Rose 

Triumph Royal-:++++--++--+> Flamed ditto 

FRATHERED BIZARD. 
1 Due de Savoy::::--::- seooee »»Mr. Leighton 
2 Goud Buers.-++-++e++++e+> «Mr. T. Pyke 
3 Surpasse Catafalque------------Mr. Pulford 
4 Sir Sydney Smith ..--- -+«+Mr. Whalley 
& Dukeof Mancheste -»»Mr. Falkner, Manchester 
5 Trafalgar --+--+--** 



















FEATHERED BYBLOMEN. 
1 Neat and Clean --++--+++++++++- Mr. Appleton 
2 Blenfait.....-.ceeseseceeeeeeees Mr Falkner 
8 Violet Quarto....-+-.+ +-+++++-Mr. Leighton 
4 Black Bouquet ..-+..++-.----+-Mr. Butler 
& Incomparable. -..+.+-+-++-.+-- Mr. Falkner 
6 Washington cevccceroceeccceee Mr. Bruce 
7 Maitre Partout ....---.++++++++Mr. Appleton 
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FEATHERED ROSRS. 
Wallworth .......eeseeeeeeeee Mr. Hey 


Doo Little «-+-..eee06. coveeees+Mr. Appleton 
Count de Vergennes.--...---.+ Mr. Whalley 
Unknown .«.....6- seeeceeeeeeeMr. Butler 


Harvey's Rose. -.. + eseseeeeeees ME Whalley 
Heroof the Nile..+-......++.+++Mr. Boardman, Leigh 
Triumph Royal. .-+....++++++++Mr. T. Pyke 
FLAMED BIZARDS. 
Pheenix .. Crecececeeeseseeces Mr. Appleton | 
Superb cccoersccccccccccccssecs Mr. Hey 
Lecantique ..++-.eseeeeeceeee --Mr. Appleton 
Captain White ....+++.eeee+0.+Mr. T. Pyke 
Grand Cairo «+....e++e++++ee++Mr. Whalley 
Beauté Frappante.....- oveoeeesMr, Falkner 
Seedling ..++ ...ceseeveseeees+ Mrs. James 
FLAMED BYBLOMEN. 
Unknown o-ee.e-seeeeeeeeeeeeMr. Whalley 
Duc de Florence.-...++...+++++++Mr. Bruce 
Unknown «--eeeeeeeeeeeoeeee+ Mr Appleton 
Transparent Noir.. +--.++++..++Mr, Bruce 
Triumph de Lisle-....-..++....-Mr. Leighton 
Alexander Magnus -.--+++-++++Mr Boardman 
Seedling «+ +-.-eseeeeseeeereees Ditto 
FLAMED ROSES. 
Rose Unique « .+++++...+0+++--Mr. Whalley 
Incomparable:--.- seceeees Ditto 
Lord Hill .-.+ «+++. +eeeeeMr. Leighton 
Rose Grand.-..-+- +» Mr. Bruce 
Rose Quarto ..++- e++-Mr, Leighton 
Roi de Cerise «-+++++++++.++0+++Mr. Boardman 
Triumph Royal...--+-++..+.++++Mr. Leighton 
DOUBLE TULIPS. 
000600000000 00 ec ecccncce +eeeeeMr. Bruce 
Ce eeceececce oe oe er eveseseresss DIO 
ee eeeeeees oe ee ee eeeeececeseess Mr, Whalley 
Oe tee er eres oe oe ever ereeseeess MF, Bruce 
SELF COLOURED. 
ee eceeccerce oe oe cosesecevessee MP, Harrison 
oeee ce ee coceeceescoees Mr Butler 
eee sees toe weer eeseeeees DItO 
se eeecceeees cece cocseeeccsssee ME, Wakefield 


MAIDEN GROWERS. 
and 2 Feathered Bizard .....- Mr. Wheeler 
2 Flamed ditto -...... + «Ditto 
and 2 Feathered Byblomen..---Ditto 
and 2 Flamedditto...........-Ditto 
1 Flamed Bizard.---....--Mr. Whittingham 
and 2 Feathered Roses-----.--Mr. Wheeler 
and 2 Flamedditto....+---..+-Ditto 


STOVE PLANTS, 

Onocydium Andersonia.. -----Mr. Rd. Harrison 
Maranta zebrina ..-+++-++-++..J. Blackburne, Esq. 
Onocydium flavinum......+--+-Mr. Rd. Harrison 
Thunbergia alata. -.----- ++++»-Bannerman and Co. 
Birchellia capensis -+-+-+-.... «Mr. Dyson 
Dodymocarpos rhexia -- +---+-Mrs, Falkner 
Ixera coccinea -----+ seeeeeeesMr. Dobson 
Erythrina cristagalli -- «----.. Mr. Powell 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Calceolaria corymbosa -.--.-.-Mrs. Cropper 
Fuschia conica «-++++++++++++--Ditto 













Calceolaria rugosa+++++++++ ++e--Ditto 
Melaleuca fulgens ------- teens Bannerman and Co. 
Fuschia gracilis «++++++.++++e++-J Blackburne; Esq. 
Polygaia latifolia .+-++-++.-.++»Mr. Davis 
Correa speciosa «+..+++ee++++++-Ditto 
Ruseus androgynus ------.++++- Mrs. Cropper 

PELARGONIUMS, 
Commander-in-Chief, ---...+*+.Mrs. Dyson 
Spectabile purpureum ...-..+...Ditto 
Macranthon ---+++eesecseseeee es Ditto 
Lady Rowley -- 
Waverley «+ s+see ee ceeeeeeees Mrs. Cropper 
Decora, «+eree-severeees soveseee Ditto 

ERICAS, 

UNKNOWN ceceecccereesecereceee J. Blackburne, Esq, 
Vestita superba, -<++-.+- o+eeees+Mr. Davies 
Odorata «+--+ creeeeeeeoeeeeseee Mr. Whalley 
Tricolor «eee eceee ceeeseseeree -- Dr. Davies 
Hybrida ..+-+-.... Deccecccccccces Ditto 
Vestita coccinea --...--++++++++-Ditto 

HARDY SHRUBS, 
Azalea frontica carnea-.--------Mr. Whalley 
Ditto ditto alaba---..-+-++.+++++-Ditto 


Rhododendron cataw biense--..+- Ditto 

Ulex Europea, flore pleno.-.... ++ Bannerman and Co. 
Azalea pontria --.-+++-see+++ +++Mr. Whalley 
Rhododendron var «++++++++++++>Mr. Davies 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
1 Cypripedium cailceolus .......+..Mre. Falkner 
2 Schirzanthus pinnatus. ........ Bannerman and Co, 
3 Primula cortusvides........ +++. Ditto 
4 Cypripedium pubescens Mr. Whalley 





5 Dodecatheon Media alba. .-....Mr. Davies 

6 Astragalus montana «+.. 6.66.66. Bannerman and Co. 
First basket of Cut Flowers........ Mr. Whalley 
Second ditto ditto sereeees Ditto 

Third ditto ditto obese ‘vee Mrs. Falkner 

First basket of Plants.............. Mr. Horsfall 

Second ditto = ditto «se s...ee. ++++>Mrs,. Pyke 

Third ditto ditto ........ ebdecs Wm. Earle, Esq. 
The best Urange Tree.............+ Mrs. Rathbone 
The best Peon‘a Montana.--........ Mr. Whalley 


FRUITS AND ESCULENTS, 

The best Pine, Mr. Powell. Second Ditto, Mr. Davia.—Beat 
Black Grapes, Mr. Tayleur, Second Ditto, Mr, Smith, Ful. 
wood Lodge.—Best White Grapes, Mr. Cunningham, Second 
Ditto, Mr. Tayleur.—Best Melon Silver Rock, Mr. Sandbach. 
—Best Strawberries, Mr. Roskell.—Best plate of Apples, Mr. 
Manifold. Seeond Ditto, Mr. Sandbach,—Best brace of Cau- 
liflowers, Mrs, Rathbone. Second Ditto, Mr. Tayleur.—Best 
brace of Cucumbers, Mr. Powell. Second Ditto, Ditto.—Best 
dish of Mushrooms Wm. Earle, Esq. Second Ditto, Mr. Tay- 
leur.— Best Dish of French Beans, Mrs. Rathbone. Second 
Ditto, Ditto.—Best bunch of Asparagus, Mr. Roskell. Second 
Ditto, Mr. J. A. Yates. —Best brace of Lettuces, Mr. Isaac 
Cooke. Second Ditto, Mrs. Dyson, 


EXTRA PRIZES, 

A plate of Pears, Wm, Earle, Esq.—A plate of Nuts, Mr. 
Whalley.—Best Rhubarb, Mr. Barues,—Artichokes, Mr. J. A. 
Yates.—Cabbages, Mrs. Rathbone, 

Apples of last year, remaining on the branch, Mr, Roskell. 

A fine specimen of the Palm, Subal Black Burniana, with 
Fruit and Flowers, John Blackburne, Esq, M.P. 

Fig Tree, Mr. Powell. 

Specimen of the Cactus speciosissimus, Earl Grosvenor. 





The Beauties of Chess, 





** Ludimus effigiem belli."—Vipa,. 
<> 


SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXIIL 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1 Knight ......D—2 1 Queen ......B—2 
2 Cassle...C 1 toBl 2 Queen .....D—2 
3 Queen ......B—5 3 Castle ......C—7or(as 


4 Queen.........B—8X 4 King ......A—7 
5 Castle. ......A—6 5 Pawn ......A—6 
6 Queen ......B—8X MATE. 

On, (a) 


3 Castle...... Bs 
4 Queen.........A—6X 4 Pawn ......A—6 
5 Castle.........A—6X MATE. 


—_- 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXxIV. 
White to move and compel the Black to win in 11 moves 





Black. 
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[ORIGINAL] 
MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD IAT. 
’ ——- 
Talk not to me of the rewards attendant upon long at- 
tachments, and the gratitude awaiting those who have 
served faithfully; I boldly assert that all, or almost all, 
are glad to get rid of an old servant and supply the vacancy 
with anew one. In support of my assertion, I ask, what 
objcet is more universally dreaded or despised than an old | 
hat? and, on the contrary, what is more treasured and ho- | 
noured than anew one? A new hatis carefully preserved | 
| from te ** pelting of the pitiless storm;” yea, even a gloomy 
cloud will drive its owner into the near st shelter, in order | 
to keep its sleck covering and glossy hue from being tainted 
by a single spot; and when its master, at last, reaches his 
j home, how tenderly docs he brush it with the sleeve of his 
| coat! with what an eve of minute curiosity does he exa- 
mine its every part, to see whether it has sustained the | 
slightest injury, and when, with a glad heart, he finds it | 
still faultless, how carefully does he place it in its paper | 
tenement! Alas! how different is the fate of an old hat! 
After having, in its plenitude of youth and beauty, served | 
asa shicld and guardian to the temple of the mind ; after | 
having, perchance, by adding its strength to the thickness | 
of its master’s skull, preserved him from the attack of | 
some midnight ruffian; after having protected and saved 
him harmless from the blows of the drunken brawl, and 
i} the descending staves of the watchmen; after having, by 
| its shining und fashionable appearance, gained him admit. 
tance into the gayest circles of society,—I say, after having 
performed these, and numberless other pieces of service, 
equally important, when falling to decay, abroad it is 
exposed by its ungrateful master to all the inclemencies of 
the seasons,—to the rain, the blast, or the snow; and, at 
home, it is thrown carelessly aside, and obliged quictly to 
yield to the rude kicks and buffets of unfeeling servants. 
Nay, sometimes, when its place has been occupied by a 
spruce rival, it is forced again to appear on duty, and 
exercise its functions throughout the dreariness of a rainy 
day, while the new-comer glides on and basks amidst the 
sunshine and gladness of blue skies, 

A man with an old hat steals along, in the broad light 
of day, almost like an escaped convict, afraid of being re- 
cognised ; and would, if possible, never quit hisown walls, 
except shrouded by the murky night, that conccaler of 
thread-bare garments, and cloak of evil practices. A friend 
or acquaintance, on the opposite side of the strect, he pre- 
tends not to sce, for fear he should be seen in return, and 
have to cross to him, when all attempts to conceal the de- 
fects of bis upper covering he well knows would be in 
vain. Ifa titter be heard in the street while he is passing, 
he dares not turn his head either to the one side or the other, 
for he believes it to be at the expense of his hat, and con- 
sequently, with a face glowing with the ruby tint of shame 
and vexation, he quickens his pace, muttering a curse on 
the supposed object of ridicule. All the pretty females 


at the folly of being governed by an exterior appearance, 
and, casting an anxious look to the corner where is de- 
posited the article that has occasioned this discourse, he 
sips his malt Hquor, with something of satisfaction at hav- 
ing thus given vent to the bitterness of his feelings. When, 
however, the hat is in reality unfit for any manner of ser- 
vice on the head, it is made to serve the heel; for often 
does its thrifty master, annihilating every vestige of its 
former shape, convert it into a suck ; and thus to the last 
does it still endeavour to preserve the understanding 3 and 
thus, though soulless itself, do its remains occupy a place 
betwixt fzev solcs—the sole of the foot and the sole of the 
shoe. 

Gentle reader! do not toss up thy nose, and turn away 
with an air of contempt from this tittle sketch of the vicissi- 
tudes of an old hat, for, even from so trifling a subject, thou 
mayest draw amoral lesson for thine own conduct through 

ife. ‘Thou hast seen how prone man is to despise in ad- 

versity those whom he has prized in prosperity ; then let 
thy mind be prepared, and thy spirit strengthened, to bear 
up against the evils of thy destiny, instead of yiclding 
tamely, like that which is senscless and inanimate, to the 
scorn and contum ly that may encompass thee.» Thou 
hast seen how the ruined hat, in its final and worst mise 
fortune, though to the mortification of its body, labours 
for the good of the sole, and verily I say unt othee, ** Go 
thoa and do likewise.” 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 








THE DIORAMA. 

The picture now exhibiting at this establishment has 
excited, during the short period it has been open to the 
public, in Liverpool, the greatest interest and admiration 
in all who have seen it. We are also informed, that it 
was one of the most successful of the series exhibited in 
the Regent's Park, London. We do not feel surprised at 
this—indeed it would have been surprising if it had been 
otherwise ;—for, whether we view it as a work of art, in 
which the effects of perspective, united with great truth 
and harmony of colouring ; extraordinary discrimination 
in characterizing every object and component part of this 
splendid production ; the wonderful truth and force in 
which the reflected lights are managed and dispersed over 
the picture; the extraordinary clearness, transparency, and 
depth of the shadows; the amazing force and brilliancy of 
the lights; with the no less scientific, we had almost said 
magical, effect produced by those gradations which belong 
to aérial perspective, altogether combining to make the 
whole a masterpiece of pictorial illusion ; or, whethcr we 
contemplate it as a specimen of magniticent and richly- 
decorated architecture, exhibiting a grand display of massy 
clustered columns, curiously- wrought capitals and archi- 
traves; the roof rich in chiselled ornaments and carved 
projections, affording examples of the taste of the four- 
teenth century; in erther of these considerations, the pic- 
ture of Zuslin Chapel cannot fail to excite the most unqua- 
litied admiration and delight. If we add to these the ma- 
gical cftect of sunshine introduced through the door and 
windows, and on the distant vista, now enlivening the scene 
and giving it additional splendour, then, as the luminary 
is supposed to be gradually obscured, by a passing cloud, 
its rays being withdrawn, leaves a solemn gloom, creating 
an affecting sensation, a delicious fecling, which, forget- 
ting that the whole is an illusion, produced by a powerful 





with whom he is intimate he shuns, as though they were 
his mortal foes, and would rather go a mile fiom his road | 
than run the risk of meeting oneof them. Though, when | 
his ** old hat was new,” he was the most gallant of men, 
he now dares venture nothing more, at furthest, than a 
side-long glance at the sweet forms and faces that pass 
over this lower world, like earthly comets, lighting all suse ; 
ceptible hearts with the blaze of passion. If he enters an | 
inn, almost before he has passed the door, his hat is in his , 
hand, not through his extraordinary politeness, but merely 
to hide it from observing eyes; he next looks around the 
reom for a retired corner, or dark nook, and, if he can find 
@ne obscure enough, there it is deposited; but he would 
rather place it under the table than on it. He has gene- 


rally met with some illiberal remark from the vflgar, or 
some slight from a ci-devant friend ; therefore, if he has, 
by any means, ap opportunity, (and he will, op no account, 





effort of art, we are disposed to cherish, and believe, that 
this, and such places as this, are the solitudes 
«* Where heav’nly pensive contemplation dwells.” 


In shoit, if the picture of Roslin Chapel be not the ae | 


plus ultra of painting, we must confess that we know not 
what is. 





Bathing at Boarding Schools.—It has been suggested 
tous, that the cork collar jacket would be most useful 
to teach the boys at country schools toswim. We know, 
from our own experience, that in spite of the strictest in- 
junctions, or the most severe punishment, boys will bathe 
in hot weather; and the pits to which they resort are often 
very deep in some parts, and extremely dangerous: but if 
every school was supplied with one or more of the cork 
collar jackets, the master might indulge all his boys in 
turn with the Iuxury of bathing; and we do not hesitate 


dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu. 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
Serene 
(From the New Times.] 

The advance of the Russians to Jassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, coupled with their formidable preparations to 
attack the Ottoman empire, and carry their arms as far ag 
the ancient seat of government of the Greek emperors, are, 
in themselves, circuaistances of so important a nature, and 
likely to affect the general interests of the other European 
States, in so essential a manner, that the subject already 
absorbs a large portion of public attention, and, conse. 
quently, calls for the best elucidations it is in the power of 
the journalist to afford, as a guidance to his readers,— 
Under this impression it is that a general outline of the 
mode of attack to be pursued by Russia, the political and 
military probabilities in her favour, her secret policy in the 
war, together with the means of defence possessed by 
Turkey, and the manner in which the other Allied Powers 
will be affected by the issue of the contest, are disquisitions 
which cannot fail to be particularly acceptable at the pre. 
sent moment. 

On the North, that is, on the side facing Russia, the 
European dominions of Turkey may be considered as 
bounded by the River Danube, at least as far as regards 
inilitary operations. By the peace made between the Rus. 
sians and Ottomans, in 1812, the former obtained possession 
of Bessarabia, the fortresses of Kilia and Ismail, and 
thereby secured the navigation of the Danube. With 
these facilities the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
became so much exposed, that it would be impossible for 
the Turks to make any efficient stand there, and they 
must, consequently, withdraw to the other side of the Da- 
nube as soon as the Russians move forward in force, as, if 
the latter make a rapid advance into Bulgaria and on 
Varna, the former would, inevitably, be cut off from 
their resources. The Danube being thus rendered the 
lirst line of attack and defence, the nature of the ground 
requires that the Turks should take up a position behind 
it, between Rugzezuk and Silistria, which latter place is 
situated at the confluence of the Missovo, and has acitadel; 
taking care, at the same time, to guard the openings of 
Babatag and Istere, on the right, and the passage of the 
Danube, between Viden and Orsova, on the left. 

In this position, it is, that the: first stand may be ex- 
pected from the Turks, unless it has been determined to 
abandon a bulwark formed by nature and att, ‘and sacrifice 
a number of important military positions, which can 
scarcely be expected, as it is well known that a consider. 
able Ottoman force is assembled on the Danube, and 
farther reinforcements can readily be had from Adrianople 
and Shumbla. This first position is, however, rendered 
more hazardous by the peculiar course of the river; which 
there forms an arch, the convexity of which is turned 
towards the Ottomans, . The assailants having. entered 
Wallachia, and arrived between Bucharest and Krajova, 
find themselves in the centre of a chord, the extremities 
of which rest on Orsova, on tie one side, and Galacz, on 
the other; both positions noted in the wars of the Turks, 
the first by its defence against the Austrians, and the 
second against the Russians. By the advantage above. 
mentioned, the wing-movements of an assailing army are 
consequently rendered more easy and rapid than the 
counter-movements of the enemy attacked, by which 
means the former, if well prepared with boats, run the 
chance of forcing the passage of the river, with less op. 
position, being more readily ably to select the line of 
advance. It is, nevertheless, an arduous undertaking to 
cross the Danube, in front of an enemy, the river in this 
quarter being both deep and wide, and the operation in 
itself liable to accidents. 

Some skirmishing and movements, on a large scale, 
may, thercfore, be expected, before the invading army of 
the Russians can cross the river, and convey over all the 
artillery, heavy baggage, stores, and provisions, necessary 
for 300,000 men, independent of cavalry, &c. What 


| bravery and military skill may be able, in the interval, to 


effect, it would be impossible to foresee. In former times, 
when not organized as they now are; when not governed 
by so extraordinary a character as the present Sultan, or 
roused to s9 high a pitch of fanaticism, the Turks have 





fought manfully in defence of their country. After crosse 
ing the Danube, the Russians have still many strong pos 


to say, that he must bean uncommonly stupid boy who j sitions to take, in order to secure the line of their commu. 
would not acquire the art of swimming in a very few trials, ‘nications, and, when taken, they will still have to garrison 


—_—----- —-— Saar a 

T} Teeaniat let an occasion slip,) he rails at the ignorance of the lower Che tnbestiqator, them, a 
Cyl seoeaztor orders, and the pride of upstarts; then he forces a laugh [Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru. es 
is ame ; oubtles 
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them, and, besides, leave a large moveable force in the 
neighbourhood, to meet all emergencies. ‘The Turks, 
doubtless, will avoid, as much as possible, general actions, 
when driven to the plains, and endeavour to harass the as- 
sailants by that species of guerilla warfare for which they 
are so well suited. The Russians, however, cannot pro- 
ceed till they have effected the reduction of Varna, by 
which means only can the conquest of Bulgaria be coms 
pleted. Thisoperation will, most probably, be confided to 
astrong detachment of the main army of the Russians, 
which, in all hkelihood, will advance towards the line of 
mountains bounding the province of Romelia, in three 
divisions. The basis of operations, for the capture of 
Varna, (for the defence of which the Turks have a strong 
intrenched position) must be formed between Nicopoli and 
Silistria; and here, certainly, some fighting may be ex- 
pected, as the Turks will, no doubt, be there in considers 
able force. It may, perhaps, be deemed advisable to turn 
this position, which certainly could be done by marching 
direct from Hezargrad to Adrianople, proceeding from 
Nicopoli on Kaizanlik, or by crossing the Danube, above 
or below Viden, and advancing to Philtpopoli, either 
through Servia, or in adirect hne. The Russians, how- 
ever, will be cautious what positions, and what enemies’ 
forces they leave behind them. Notwithstanding, if they 
could obtain a body of Servians, as auxiliaries, they would 
find them extremely useful in that particular species of 
warfare, against which they will have to contend. The 
Servians are restless, brave, fond of their independence, 
and hate the Turks. This combined aid would also enable 
the invaders to hold the Pachas of Bosnia and Upper Al- 
bania in check, ia case they should send reinforcements to 
the Ottoman army, for the defence of St. Sophia, and by 
this means, also, would access to the valley of Maritza be 


facilitated, as well as to the roads of Puilipopeli and Adri- | 


anople. 








ACCOUNT OF TWO MEN RESCUED FROM A DESERT 
ISLAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

On the 4th of November, 1827, the Palmira made the 
desert island of Amsterdam, or, as it is sometimes called, 
St. Paul's: the two islands—situated in the same lonyi- 
tude, 77 deg. 53 min. east, and in 37 deg. 52 min. 
south latitude—being often described by either name, in 
different maps and charts. At a distance of about five 
miles, a quantity of smoke was distinguishable on tlie 
north side, which induced the captain to run in as close as 
possible, supposing that some sufferers from shipwreck 
might have lit the fire by way of signal; and when within 
a mile of the shore, two men were distinctly seen standing 
on a little eminence near it. A boat was immediately 
lowered down, and Mr. Addison, the chief officer, pro- 
ceeded to ascertain the condition of the men, and afford 
such assistance as might be required. In less than an 
hour the boat returned with the two strangers. Their 
appearance, at the first glance, was truly squalid and mi- 
scrable; they had long beards; their old ragged clothes 
were patched with seal skins, with the furon. ‘The bristly 
hide of a wild hog, fastened together, served for the breeches 
of one of them. ‘Their shues were also made, of hog’s 
skin, of the form called mocassin, which consists of a cir- 
cular piece, with the hair outside, and when the foot is 
placed in the middle of it, a cord, rove through the edges, 
draws the leather tozether round the ankle and instep. 
The name of one was James Paine, about 22 years of age, 
and of the other, Robert Proudfoot, about 40, both s:ilors, 
and natives of Edinburgh. They had been fourteen 
months on the island. It appeared, from their own ac- 
count.of themselves, that they had joined the Governor, 
Hunter, a schooner of about sixty tuns, belonging to Van 
Dien a i’s Land, at the Isle of France, that vessel being 
engaged on a sailing voyage; and.in September, 1826, 
they arrived off the northernmost island above men- 
tioned. It is customary for these ships to land a num- 
ber of their crew at the different islands, where seals 
and sea lions are procurable, and, to take them up 
again a few months afterwards, with the oil and skins 
they may have been able to obtain. It happened to be 
in the evening that Paine and Proudfoot went ashore, 
and the provisions were Janded at a convenient pvint, 
where two comfortable huts were discovered, roofed with 
grassethe habitations, doubtless, of some former adven- 
turers. The boat had to return again to the schooner, 
to take off more provisions, and tour other men; but, 
after getting on board, a swart breeze sprung up, the ves- 
sel was driven to leeward, and nothing more was seen or 
heard of her at the island,. The two sufvrers were thus 
Jett to themselves. Their only clothing was on their backs, 
They seem to have husbanded their little store of bread 
and provisions with great care, having made them last five 
months. After that they were thrown entirely on their | 


Cireumstaneed 
keep a constant look-out for ships, and they saw several, 
but at a great distance, during the first month of their 
residence on the island. The last they saw was the Hope, 
bouad to Hobart Towp, Van Dieman’s Land, which, in 
November, 1826, approached within a few miles of the 
shore, and sent out a boat to fish. Paine and Proudfoot 
ran with alacrity to the beach, and, hailing the boat, com- 
municated their sttuation to the officer, who, in reply, told 
them that when he returned to the ship he would intorm 
the captain of the circumstances, and act according to his 
orders. He did return to the ship, and the unhappy men 
had svon the mortification to see the boat ‘hoisted in, and 
the vessel making all sail, in prosecution of her voyage. 
From that period to the appearance of the Palmira, twelve 
months afterwards, they had not seen a single ship. 





Correspondence. 





FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
Leia 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In a periodical work, entitled ** Library of Useful 
Know'edge, (under the head * Mathematical Geography, 
Treatise I.’) published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledye, second 
edition, 1827,”’ whereof Hemy Brougham, Esq. F.R.S 
M.P. is Chairman, andthe Rev. W. Shepherd, Dr. Tratll, 
and J. Ashton Yates, Esq. of this town, are members of 
the committee; the first chapter treats of the-spherical 





Columbus, Magellan, and Sir Francis Droke, it is added 


Kurope. <A spirit of investigation soon alter arose, and 
furnished an abundance of satisfactory proofs, which, 
though of daily or frequent occurrence, had hitherto been 
unobserved or unhecded. These proofs consis¢ in certain 
remarkable appearances, either of objects on the surface 





the following description :—If a person were situated upon 
an open and extensive plain, he would find, that, as he 
departed from objects, the view of which were not hindered 
by any unevenness in the plain, they would gradually dis- 
appear from their duse upwards: iv like manner, the hall 
of a ship, proceeding out to sea, becomes invisible first, 
and afterwards the masts and rigging. ‘The order in which 
the parts of these objects successively disappear, cannot be 
explained by the mere supposition, that the distance be- 
tween the object and the spectator gradually increasing, 
the object becomes first indistinct, and, at last, invisible ; 
because, with respect to bodies, whose bulk is the same 
from the top to the bottom, this reason is applicable te all 
the parts alike, and would not account for the highest part 
of them being always the last visible; and with respect to 
bodies, the bottom part of which is the largest, (as in the 
case of a ship,) it would not only be insufficient te explain 
the fact, but would be directly contrary to experience; by 
which we are taught, that where distance alone is the cause 
of a body becoming first indist nct and then invisible, the 
larger and more bulky parts of it are seen the longest. 
The only supposition which can account for the order in 
which the parts of an object disappear, is, that the surface 
of the earth is continually and gradually bending or curv- 
ing downwards; in other words, that it is a convex sur- 
face: and the circumstance that these appearances are the 
same, both in kind and degree, all over the earth, and in 
whatever direction the spectator moves from the object, 
or the object from the spectator, proves that this convex 
surface is everywhere, and in all directions, precisely, or 
very nearly, the same, and, consequently, that the earth 
is a sphere.” 

Now, Sir, I shall assume these to be the generally re- 
ceived and acknowledged proofs of the spherical figure of 
the earth ; these, at least, are the proofs that are submitted 
by the teachers of geography in alischools. I shall, there- 
fore, proceed to demonstrate the fallacy of such proofs, 
and enable you to ascertaiu, without the possibility of error, 
that what is so triumphantly asserted to take place, ex- 
clusively,* on a surface supposed to be conver, actually 
takes place, indifferently, on surfaces Known to be concave, 
conver, and flat; and I shall, afterwards, account for this 
phenomenon. 

Tt so happens, Sir, that one of the best pieces of ground 
for the experiment, wit which [ am acquainted, is situated 
at your own doors; namely, that beutiful maarine parade 
at the Prince’s Docks and, though the length is not suffi- 
cient fully to develop all the proofs, it possesses one most 














® Distinctly understood, or no proof at all. 


own ingenuity and exertions for every meal they had. | important advantage, 
as they were, it was natural for them to | or nearly so, the adjoin 
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», namely, that of being a dead level, 
wall being erected on what is 
ascertained to be a level by the mason’s plumb, This wall 
ie compartments, (I presume of ten 








is marked into fiftyen 


yards each, but that is not material.) and is numbered from 


south to north, and at each end there are iron posts of three 
to four feet in length, and depering from the base upwards. 
I rubbed some whiting over the base of one of these, at 
the north end of the walk, about two inches deep, and, ree 
tiring from it, when [arrived opposite the compartment 
No. 15, E could no longer see the white part with the naked 
eye: I then retired to the end of the walk, and taking out 
my spy-glass, I could see it, certainly, but it was sulli- 
ciently indistinct to prove thatit would, at last, become 
invisible, even with the best glass, if proper distance could 
be obtained. The experiment, however, may be considered 
complete, on the well-known principle, that what once be- 
comes invisible to the eye, will, at last, become invisible 
with the glass. This was about seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. -At noon of the same day, when the sun was fall on 
the parade, I could not see the white part with the naked 
eye when C arrived opposite the compartment No. 103 
whilst, in both these instances, the tops of the posts, which 
are dark coloured, were distinctly visible, without the 
glass, from one end of the walk to the other: thus proving 








figure of the earth, and after an allusion to the voyages of 


(page 3)—** After these voyages, the spherical figure of 
the earth was generally admitted by the philosophers of 


of the earth itself, or of the heavenly bodies. They are of 


that what is stated to take place on a surface supposed to 
| be convex, actually takes place on a surface hnown to be 
lat. 
Again ; if, from the same spot, you turn your eyes to. 
wards the sigval poles on Bidston Hill, and remark, that 
| they are fixed in ground considerably Aigher than your hori- 
| zontal line, you will find, that, though the bottom part of 
| these poles is much larger than the top, the very same ap- 
pearances will be observable in reference to them, as were 
observable in reference to the post on the parade; and that, 
if the lower part of any one of them wes painted any glaring 
colour, (say to the extent of several feet, according to the 
state of the atmosphere at the time of trial,) it could not 
be discerned with the naked eye, and would be so indis- 
tinct, when viewed through a good glass, as to convince 
you, that nothing but distance was wanced, to destroy its 
visibility altogether, winlst the upper parts of the poles 
might be distinctly seen without the glass: thus proving, 
that what is stated to take place in reference to objects on 
a surface that is supposed to be conver, or continually and 
gradually bending or curving downwards, actually takes 
place in reference to objects on a surface known to be con. 
cave, or continually and gradually bending or curving up- 
wards. 

Again; if you take a walk into the country, and select 
some ohject placed on an eminence, in any exposed situa. 
tion, and paint its base as befure, whether you ascend some 
distant lull yet bigher, and so leave the object below your 
horizontal line, or go down into a valley, and so leave the 
object abeve your horizontal line, precisely the same ap- 
pearances will be observable, though in different degrees, 
of course, according to circumstances: thus proving, that 
what is stated to take place, exclusively, in reference to 
objects on a surface which is supposed to be conves’, actus 
ally takes place, indifferently, in reference to objects on 
surfaces which are Kvown to be concave, convex, and flat. 

That distance, alone, is not sufficient to account for 
these appearances, is proved by the fact, that the car of a 
balloon is frequently invisible, when the balloon itself 
can readily be seen; but, that **the only supposition 
which can account for the order in which the parts of an 
object disappear is, that the surface of the eurth is con. 
tinually and gradually bending or curving downwards, 
in other words, that it isa convex surface,” L positively 
deny; and, in opposition thereto, I affirm, without the 














least fear of contradiction, that the increasing density of 
the atmosphere towards the surfice of the earth, and of 
the sea, is the true solution of this phenomenon. 

It is unnecessary to, enter into any elaborate proofs of 
this; it is so palpable, it can be seen. You have only to 
step abroad into the fields, or visit our piers and parades, 
early in the morning, and in the evening,, in order to ob- 
tain the mest indubitable evidence, beth on land and on 
water. 

I say nothing about the shape of the earth; but I think 
it must now be conceded, that the appearance observable 
when ships approach each other at sea, is no proof whate 
ever of the spherical figure of the earth, precisely the same 
appearance being observable, indifferendy, on convex, con» 
cave, and flat surfaces; only the distances, of course, bein 
unequal: the increasing density of the atmosphere towards 
the surface of the water being the proximate cause (U bee 
lieve I may say s0) of such a phenomenon, and distance, 
the remote and auxiliary one. 

Now, Sir, let inquiry be instituted ; let experiment be 
made, in the morning, at noon, and in the evening, ac- 











cording to the ever-varyiog slate of the atmosphere; it 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











will be found that the appearances, which I have de- 
scribed, will be the same, ** both in kind and degree, all 
over the earth, and in whatever direction the spectator 
moves from the object, or the object from the spectator.” 

I have heard of ** the persisting and ineradicable nature 
of human opinion.”” I cordially ayree with the writer, 
who says,—** The obstinacy of individuals in maintaining 
their own opinions, is not less conspicuous among men of 
science than among those of less pretensions ;"’ but I call 
upon every member of the Committee of the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge; and, es; ecially, I call 
upon the members resident in this town or neighbourhood, 
Srom actual experiment, publicly to retute and overturn 
my positions, or, to affurd me the weight of their respect- 
able names, to establish and confirm them. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
5, Upper Stanhope-strect. R. G. HUNT. 





(*% In our next we shall insert the letter of Mathematicus, 
questioning Mr. Hunt's reasoning.—lIt is only fair to let Mr. 


Hunt speak for himself, in the first instance. 
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~~ DAINTY BITS. 
tile = 
“ De gustibus non disputandum est.” 
¢% The following brief editorial article appeared in the 

Liverpool Mercury of Friday last, as a preface to the 
letter of a gorrespondent, which we omit. He informed 
us that there was a gentleman in Liverpool, who was 
partial to the flesh of dogs, cats, and rats, which were 
often served up to his table. By the sequel of the fol- 
lowing article, it will be seen that the truth of this 
statement has been fully confirmed by the individual 
to whom this extraordinary taste has been ascribed, and 
whose letter, which we have just received, shall be given 
in our next :— 

The letter of An Epicure, which we have at length con- 
trived to decipher, will afford our readers some amusement 
mingled with surprise, and will forcibly remind them of 
the old proverb, ** One man’s meat is another man's 

ison.” The gentleman who forms the subject of that 
etter, has, it seems, so completely surmounted ordinar 
prejudices, and departed from ordinary habits, as to relis 
certain dishes from whic’) more squeamish folks would re. 
volt with horror. Rats, cats, and sucking puppies are said 
to be amongst the favourite dainties of this eccentric epi- 
eure; and, however singular his penchant me os at first 
sight, orpese to people of ordinary taste, we shall show 
that the dishes we have named, and many other still more 
extraordinary, have ranked amongst the luxuries of the 
epicures of other countries and other ages. The notions 
of beauty amongst different nations do not differ more re- 
markably than their notions of good eating. There is a 
beau ideal of the epicure as well as of the lover; and if 
our townsman, superior to vulgar prejudice, can relish a 
roasted bow wow, he may have acquired his relish from 
the writings of the ancient ** Prince of Physicians,” Hip- 
pocrates, who highly extolled dogs’ flesh as superior to 
mutton or pork. The Romans, too, held sucking puppies 
in such esteem that they used to sacrifice them to their 
deities, as an incense grateful to the nostrils of the very 


&. 

D'Arnay, who wrote a most amusing and esteemed 
work on the private lives of the Romans, assures us that 
they sometimes ate, as a delicate morsel, water-rats, and 
eertain white worms, short and thick, which are found in 
decaying wood. 

The relish for dogs’ flesh was by no means confined to 
the mistress of the world, as Rome was called. The sa- 
wages of North America, as Curver and other writers tell 
as, used, at their particular feasts, to use this flesh, to 
which they gave a decided a over other dishes ; 
and it is a matter of general notoriety, that, at this day, 
the flesh of the dog is publicly exposed in the shambles in 
China. Goldsmith informs us, that the dogs in that coun. 
wy, when they see a dog butcher, will sometimes attack 
end pursue him in the street. 

¢ have mentioned water rats as a favourite dish of the 
Romans; then why may not land rats be equally pala- 
table? In Southey’s Omniana there is a whimsical short 
ehapter entitled, ** Three Methods of Lessening the Num- 
ber of Rats;” the first of which modes is by cooking and 
eating them. We shall here quote the passage: 

** Introduce them at table as a delicacy :—they would 
probably be savoury food; and if nature bath not made 
them so, the cook may. Rat pie would be as good as rook 

; and four tails intertwined like the serpents of the 
Deiptic tripod, and rising into a spiral obelisk, would 





crest the crust more fantastically than pigeons’ feet. After 
a while they might be declared game by the legislature, 
which would materially expedite their extirpation.” 

We may mention, en passant, the singular relish for 
living magyots in decayed cheeseand for high-flavoured 
game, which may be nosed across the street; the canni. 
bal like fashion of eating shell-fish alive; and the French 
and Swiss custom of euting frogs and snails. We could, 
indeed, almost fill our journal with instances, in illustration 
of the proverb we have already quoted ; but we shall con- 
tent ourselves with one more, which we have reserved as a 
climax to our enumeration of delicacies. Holcroft, in his 
Travels in France, relates, that La Lunde, the celebrated 
French astronomer, was remarkable for hunting and —s 
spiders; and, however disgusting the very mention of such 
a diet may be, we place the fullest reliance upon the cir- 
cumstance, as we eed a most respectable German who 
assures us that one of his tutors at the University was very 
fond of spiders, the flavour of which he used to assimilate 
to that of the raspberry. That these insects may be safely 
swallowed, no one can doubt, who has seen the avidity 
and impunity with which the starling will pounce upon 
them, as its favourite diet. 

In conclusion we should observe, that the gentleman ad- 
verted to in the letter of An Epicure, and who is very 
well known to us, has paid us a visit, in consequence of 
the allusion made to him, last week, amongst our notes to 
correspondents. So far from being offended at that allu- 
sion, after having read the letter signed An Epicure, he 
avowed that it was literally true, as far as he was con- 
cerned, and that he did not care if all the world heard 
of what was considered his depraved taste. The dishes, 
he maintained, were excellent, and it was a subject of 
regret, that, in consequer.ce of a ridiculous prejudice, 
they were thrown away as useless. ts 


Che Mrama. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 











THEATRE ROYAL, 
a » 
*« Good, my Lord, will you see the players well bestow’'d ?” 
«* My Lord, I will use them according to their desert.” 
“* God's bod. kins, man, much better. Tas they deserve, 
the more merit is in your bounty.” 


i 

The theatrical amusements of the past wee® have been 
somewhat more diversified, but not less pleasing, than pre- 
viously. On Monday Othello was performed; on Tuesday 
we had the Devil's Bridge; Wednesday reintroduced us 
to Venice Preserved ; on Thursday we were presented with 
Rob Roy; and to Friday appertains the restoration of Vir- 
ginius. We deem Saturday, at least in Liverpool, without 
the pale of dramatic legitimacy; ** not of note,” there. 
fore, nor *‘ likelihood.” To the frequenters of the Theatre, 
indeed, it is matter of astonishment, and equally so of 
compiaint with the corps dramatique,—that the short inter- 
val of this unfruitful evening is not, as it was wont to be, 
allowed the performers for repose. We entertain no ab- 
stract veneration for the abuses of “‘ times by-gone,” from 
the too prevalent notion that age sometimes sanctifies error, 
and antiquity, like charity, pleads “ trumpet. tongued,” in 
extenuativn, if not for the perpetuity, of “ a multitude of 
sins :”’ neither are we sufficient enthusiasts to — each 
modern alteration as an iniprovement, simp! ause it 
chances in our day. While, then, we hail, with un- 
mixed satisfaction, the increased activity, spirit, libe- 
rality, and general judicious method which now happily 
pervades the management of our theatrical concerns, 
we must be permitted, also, to question the justice, 
as well as the policy, of that arrangement which vouch- 
safes to us the gratification of a Saturday night's exhibi- 
tion. It is unjust, we conceive, inasmuch as it seriously 
abridges the comfort and convenience of the actors, than 
whom there are few persons of any other profession re- 
quiring more ease and opportunity for laborious study, 
and none ing less of both; and it is impolitic, tor 
that this useless deviation from the good old custom (some 
antiquated practices have virtue) has not yet been produc- 
tive of more than **a beggarly account of empty benches.” 
Nor is it probable, we think, even supposing it were de- 
sirable, that any effort of the managers can possibly super- 
induce popularity to sanction this, comparatively, unpro- 
fitable violation of ancient usage. 





Lal 
Independently, however, of the wrong hereby inflicted 
on the performers, coupled with its inutility in a pecuniary 
way, the opening of our theatre on Saturday evenings, 
has attached to it a moral consideration, of rather a. 
** questionable” auture. We are not over fastidious on 
the subject of suitable recreation for this particular night, 


yet have we, with reference to the evening in question, an 
old-fashioned liking for calm retirement, with our whole 
house in peace, ere 

“ The iron tongue of Midnight hath told twelve.” 

It is true we need not attend the play unless we choose, 
but there are temptations to a lover of the drama that 
render his going to the Theatre sumething more than a 
voluntary act, that are absolutely irresistible. And though 
this influence may operate only in a very limited degree, 
still the occasion engenders a necessity for otherwise need. 
less tatigue, if nothing more, to servants (as well those of 
the auditory as those of the players) already wearied with 
their wultitarious labour of che week. Adding, therefore, 
this ** last, but not least,’’ consequence, to an obvious 
train of et ceteras, alike condemnatory of the innovation 
and its tendency, we are not without hope that the mana. 
gers will abandon this their humour. Not, of course, 
out of any deference to what we have here advanced, but 
trom the evident—shall we say, iapropriety ? of the pro. 
ceeding. It is the business, and should be the practice, 
of the stage **toshow virtue her own feature;” but we 
know that 

** The jewel, best enamell’d, 
Will lose his beauty.” 
Beware, then, ye guardians of its lustre! However other. 
wise sullied, tarnish it not by any deed of yours. 

The dramutis persone, strangers as well as old acquainte 
ance, must this week content themselves with what we 
have said for them, awaiting our leisure and a future 
opportunity to hear ** our say’’ of them. They will not 
lose aught by delay, especially those of whcm we have yet 
but little knowledge; while the mere names of some, 
enumerated in the bills, will be an adequate notification 
that what they were respectively advertised to co was well 
done. In justice, nevertheless, to ourselves and to Mr. 
Westerne, we must say of im that he has more than 
realized our expectations, which were-not a little sanguine, 
as our readers may recollect. 


We have, on more than one occasion, neticed the high 
and well-merited compliments which have been bestowed 
upon Mr. Westerne, and we now congratulate the town 
upon the engagement of this gentleman at our theatre, 
where he made his début on Tuesday last, in the character 
of Count Belino, in the Devil's Bridge. It is the opinion 
of the most competent judges, that a more ished 
singer never appeared on the Liverpool boards. His 
voice and enunciation are excellent, and his taste most 
refined ; equally creditable to his own genius, and to the 
abilitics of Mr. Webbe, his musical tutor, who has had 
the rare merit of directing the professional studies of this 
favourite of the public, and of the matchless Miss Paton. 
There never was a more flattering first a nce than 
that of Mr. Westerne, who was encored in almost all his 
songs.—L£dit. Kal. ; 














Eo Correspondents. 


VALUABLE REPRINT.—A correspondent, who subscribes him- 
self An Old Friend, reminds us of our promise to reprint in 
the Kaleidoscope a valuable scientific work, which has be- 
come very scarce. We have not forgotten our pledge; but 
as our present volume is within a month of its completion, 
we shall reserve the commencement of the re-publication 
of the work in question for the first number of our ninth 
volume.—The engravings are now preparing. 

Leasowsg CasTtLs.—We shall defer the appearance of a short 
article on this subject until next week, in order that we 
may, in the meantime, supply a copy of the inscription on 
the monument erected on the spot where the lamented 
Mrs. Boody was killed. 

Mr. Hunt’s ToEory.—As we find that the singular positions 
lately advanced by Mr, Hunt, as first communicated in a 
letter in the Mercury, are likely to give rise to some dis. 
cussion, we have transferred that letter to the Kaleidoscope, 
and shall follow it up with some other communications 
with which we have been favoured on the subject, reserv- 
ing our privilege of saying a few words at the sequel of the 
discussion. ‘ 

MEDITATIONS ON AN OLD Hat.—The original light essay of 
our Manchester correspondent, J. Bolton, will be found in 
a preceding page; and his verses which accompanied it are 
reserved for our next. 





The verses of H. #. J. shall appear next week.—This cor. 


respondent is informed, that the note adverted to in our 
last is intended for him. 
G. W. W. received.—C. M.'s music has also reached us. 








Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E.Smitm 
and Co., at their General Printing Office, Lokam, 
Liverpool, and to be bad of all Booksellers. 
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